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1 found in the handwriting of (a person ich? was evidently) a man of instruction,
the following piece which is there ghen aslbn az-Zaiyat's:

(She teas) a Urant as long as I knew her; an oppressor, yet may I never be delivered from
her! She makes (me) hope to gain her love, yet she refuses when I ask. When im tears be-
trayed the passion I concealed, she said: " Though he should weep all his life, uith tears of
cl blood, I should not ha\c compassion on him." Ho\\ often did I control my aagn feelings
and suppress my indignaiion! how often ^as I weary of life, and yet I ne^cr ftlt weary of love.

The Khatib (vol. L p. 75) relates, in his History of Baghdad, that Ibn az-Zahat
loved a slave-girl who was a professional musician, and his mind was so greatly trou-
bled on learning that she had been sold to a native of Khorasan and taken away, that
his friends feared for his reason. He then pronounced these lines:

How long the nights of the afflicted lover! how long his watching of the Pleiades in the darkness 1
What now remains for my garments to oner, in me who am consumed with passion, and vihose
body has become as slender as the letter fdif? When Jacob exclaimed: "Alas I" (ya asofo) (3)
in his affliction, he only did so from the length of the sorrow (ol-a$af) which he had under-
gone. Let him who wishes to see a man die of love, turn towards az-ZaijSt and observe.

In (Ibn al-Munajjim's) KitAb al-Bdri we find an elegy composed by Ibn az-Zuhai on
his slave-girl, who died leaving a son eight years old. He thus expresses his sorrow
for her loss and his pity for the child :

Who has seen the child deprived of his mother? sleep is far from him and his eyes pour forth
their tears. He sees every mother, but his own, conversing with her child, under the shades
of night; but he lies in his solitary bed, holding converse with the sorrows of a heart in constant
agitation. Suppose me able, in my strength of mind, to bear her loss with patience; yet who
can give patience to a boy but eight years old ? his force is weak; he knows not that patience is
a merit (in the eyes of God), and, in his misfortune, he cannot take example by the conduct of
(grown-up] men.

Ibn az-Zaiyat left a diwdn of elegantly written letters. Al-Bohtori has celebrated
his praises in the kastda rhyming in d, wherein he extols his penmanship and elo-
quence. Towards the end of this poem he says :

I see all mankind, the commanders and the commanded, united in thy praise. The learned
appreciate thy talents in the sciences, and, on their word, the ignorant acknowledge thy merit.

AbuTammam (vol. L p. 348) and many other contemporary poets praised him in